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i REFERENCES in the following 
bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified 
as follows: materials concerned with 
(1) general references; (2) blind and 
partially seeing children; (3) crippled 
children; (4) deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children; (5) special health problems; 
(6) speech disorders; (7) subnormal, 
backward, and dull-normal children; 
(8) behavior and problem cases and 
dependent children; (9) juvenile de- 
linquency; and (10) superior and 
gifted children. The references in the 
first six classifications were compiled 
and annotated by Jane E. Dolphin; 
the references in the remaining classi- 
fications, by William C. Kvaraceus. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


163. AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. The School Psychologist Aids the 
Parent of the Crippled Child: A Sym- 
postum. Co-sponsored by Division of 
School Psychologists and Division of 
Educational Psychology, American 
Psychological Association, American 
Speech and Hearing Association, and 
the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. Chicago: National 
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164. 


165: 


166. 


Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., 1954. Pp. 38. 

Considers the psychologist’s services as a 
member of the team of professional per- 


sons working with parents of a handicapped 
child. 


Binc, Mariana (editor). Music Ther- 
apy, 1953. Proceedings of the National 
Association for Music Therapy, Vol. 
III. Lawrence, Kansas: Allen Press, 
1954, Pp. 262. 

Discusses the dynamics and applied tech- 
niques of music therapy in work with 
children. 


BURKHARDT, CARL A., JR. “Industrial 


-Arts—A Contribution to Knowledge 


and Rehabilitation,” Crippled Child, 
XXXII (October, 1954), 19-21. 


Discusses the role that industrial arts plays 
in the education and adjustment of the 
handicapped. 


CONNECTICUT STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EpucaTIon. Glossary: Definitions of 
Common Medical Terms in Orthopedics, 
Cardiology, and Ophthalmology Fre- 
quently Encountered by Non-medical 
Personnel Working with Exceptional 
Children. Hartford, Connecticut: State 
Department of Education, 1954. Pp. 
26. 

A revised and simplified list of terms with 
standard definitions. ) 
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Cutts, Norma E., and MOosELEy, 
Nicuotas. The Only Child. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1954. Pp. 246. 


Considers the problems of both the only 
child and his parents, with brief mention 
‘of the problems of handicapped only chil- 
dren. 


DANIELS, ARTHUR S. Adapted Physical 
Education. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1954. Pp. 538. 


Gives basic facts and examples of physical 
education for the handicapped. 


FAEGRE, MARION R. The Adolescent in 
Your Family. United States Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 347. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1954. 
Pp. 114-110. 

A bulletin for parents, discussing the under- 
lying needs of adolescent boys and girls and 


the problems familiar to parents of teen-age 
children. 


Girt Scouts. Working with the Handt- 
capped. New York: Girl Scouts, Inc., 
1954. Pp. 128. 


Discusses the leader’s role in working with 
the handicapped. Includes general in- 
formation on Girl Scout troops and camp- 
ing as well as a special section on dramatics 
and staged games for the handicapped. 


Haves, E. NEtson (editor). Directory 
for Exceptional Children. Boston: Por- 
ter Sargent Publishers, 1954. Pp. 96. 


Lists names of more than four hundred 
schools, convalescent homes, clinics, and 
other privately sponsored facilities for 
various types of handicaps. 


Horton, Louise C. “Play Acting Can 
Help Your Child,’ Crippled Child, 
XXXII (October, 1954), 10-12. 


Discusses the role of creative dramatics 
in the development of the nandicapped 
child. 


JENKs, WriLttAM F. (editor). The Atypi- 
cal Child. Proceedings of the Second 
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Annual Workshop on Special Educa- 
tion of the Exceptional Child, Con- 
ducted at the Catholic University of 
America. Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1954. Pp. 302. 


Covers various aspects of special education, 
such as remedial reading, vocational 
guidance, occupational therapy, psycho- 
logical evaluation, mental retardation, 
cerebral palsy, social maladjustment, 
speech correction, arts and crafts, and the 
organization of a diagnostic and therapy 
clinic. 

MACKIE, RoMAINE P., and DUvuNN, 
Lioyp M. State Certification Require- 
ments for Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin 1954, No. 1. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1954. Pp. 
vili-+ 60. 

Summarizes the current certification re- 
quirements in ten areas of special educa- 


tion for the forty-eight states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


RATHBONE, JOSEPHINE LANGWORTHY. 
Corrective Physical Education. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1954 
(fifth edition). Pp. 318. 


Deals with the application of corrective 
physical education to all phases of re-— 
habilitation. 


“Teaching the ‘Different’ Child,” Grade 
Teacher, LXXI (May, 1954), 25-32. 


A series of articles on the problems of the 
slow learner, the gifted child, the retarded 
child, the hard-of-hearing child, the men- 
tally handicapped, and the child with a 
specific learning difficulty. 


YAHRAES, HERBERT. Gains for Handi- 
capped Children. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 212. New York: Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 1954. Pp. 28. 


Describes briefly some of the major ortho- 
pedic handicaps, what is being done about 
them, and what remains to be done. 
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BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 


AamoTH, LILLIE. ‘Educational Prin- 
ciples for Teaching Blind Children,” 
International Journal for the Education 
of the Blind, III (June, 1954), 259-61. 


Discusses qualifications of teachers for the 
blind and some of the educational prin- 
ciples to be applied to the methods of 
teaching. 


ABEL, GEORGIE LEE. Resources for 
Teachers of Blind with Sighted Children. 
Educational Series, No. 9. New York: 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
1954. Pp. 58. 


Suggests facilities and equipment needed 
in public schools providing educational 
programs for blind children. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR’ THE 
Buinp. The Pine Brook Report. Group 
Reports, No. 2. New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1954. Pp. 72. 


Reports the discussions at the 1953 work- 
shop on types of programs for education 
of the blind with the sighted, legislation, 
administrative problems, preparation of 


teachers, and home and school relations. 


AXLINE, VIRGINIA M. “Understanding 
and Accepting the Child Who Is 
Blind,” Childhood Education, XXX 
(May, 1954), 427-30. 


Discusses the role of acceptance of a handi- 
capped child by parents and society in the 
total adjustment of the child. 


BUELL, CHARLES E. Active Games for 
the Blind. Berkeley, California: The 
Author (3001 Derby Street), 1953. Pp. 
72. 


Presents some of the best chapters from 


the author’s out-of-print book, Sports for 
the Blind. 


BURGESS, CAROLINE B. “Counseling 
Parents of Children with Handicaps,” 


New Outlook for the Blind, XLIX (Jan- 


uary,, 1955), 1-5. 


184. 


185, 


186. 


187. 


188. 
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Discusses how the counselor and agency 
can resolve emotional handicaps and prac- 
tical problems which parents present. 


CLAASSEN, RoBeErt. “Tests for the 
Blind,” International Journal for the 
Education of the Blind, IV (October, 
1954), 12-15. 


Describes four performance tests which 
should be useful in testing young blind 
children and students who have additional 
handicaps, such as deafness, speech im- 
pediments, or insufficient knowledge of 
English. 


DINSMORE, ANNETTE B. “National Ap- 
proach to the Education of the Deaf- 
blind Children,” New Outlook for the 
Blind, XLVIII (January, 1954), 1-8. 
(Also in American Annals of the Deaf, 
XCVIII [November, 1953], 418-30.) 


Describes the need for the National Study 
Committee on Education of Deaf-blind 
Children, the steps by which the com- 
mittee was created, and the considera- 
tions of its study. 


FITTING, Epwarp A. Evaluation of Ad- 
justment to Blindness. Research Series 
No. 2. New York: American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 1954. Pp. 84. 


Reviews the history and background of 
adjustment training for the blind and de- 
scribes the author’s adjustment-rating 
scale devised to provide an index to the 
individual’s acceptance of his blindness and 
his readiness for rehabilitation. 


HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. Education and 
Health of the Partially Seeing Child. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954 (third edition). Pp. xviii+-228. 


A revised and up-to-date edition of a book 
written for persons concerned with the 
health and education problems of par- 
tially seeing children. 


HENDERSON, FLORENCE. ‘‘Understand- 
ing Our Limitations in a Fundamental 
Education for Blind Children,” New 
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Outlook for the Blind, XLVIII (Decem- 
ber, 1954), 347-53. 


Outlines a philosophy for teachers of the 
blind and suggests that, through utiliza- 
tion of the remaining senses, the child can 
be motivated to learn more effectively. 


HorpDINES, JOHN. “Physical Education 
of Blind Children,” International Jour- 
nal for the Education of the Blind, III 
(March, 1954), 242-46. 


Gives in outline form a program for a 
typical physical-education period for boys, 
together with some precautions to be ob- 
served in teaching physical education to 
the blind. 


IvERSON, LEE A. ‘Adequate Industrial 
Education in Schools for the Blind,” 
New Outlook for the Blind, XLVIII 
(December, 1954), 370-75. 


Discusses various types of industrial- 
education programs, their aims and objec- 
tives, and how they fit into the curriculum 
of schools for the blind. 


Jouns, HELEN. “Readers without 
Sight,” Library Journal, LXXIX (Oc- 
tober 1, 1954), 1715-18. 


Presents interesting facts on the cost of 


- Braille and Talking Books, blind readers’ 


192. 


193. 


preferences and range of reading interest, 
together with unmet needs in certain 
types of books and services. 


Marks, ANNA S., and MARKS, ROBERT 
A. Teaching the Blind Script-Writing by 
the Marks Method. Educational Series, 
No. 8. New York: American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 1954. Pp. 24. 


Includes a series of exercises and a descrip- 
tion of a method of instructing the blind 
and those with poor vision in script- 
writing. 

MEVYERSON, LEE. “The Visually Handi- 
capped,” Review of Educational Re- 
search, XXIII (December, 1953), 476- 
91. 


Reports recent research in the areas of cor- 
rectable, or partially correctable, impair- 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 
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ments, partial vision, facial vision, per- 
sonality investigations, social maturity, 
interview, and experimental studies. 


New York ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND, LIGHTHOUSE NURSERY SCHOOL. 
Understanding Your Blind Child. New 
York: New York Association for the 
Blind, 1953. Pp. 28. 


Gives advice to parents of blind children 
on the basic needs of babies in feeding, 
sleeping, walking, talking, dressing, and 
toilet habits. 


WALLACE, HELEN M., and OTHERS. 
“A Study of New York’s Visually 
Handicapped Children,” Szght-Saving 
Review, XXIV (Winter, 1954), 217-25. 


A review of procedures for visual examina- 
tion, together with suggestions on insuring 
correct placement in sight-conservation 
and Braille classes. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


BicE, Harry V. “Some Factors That 
Contribute to the Concept of Self in the 
Child with Cerebral Palsy,” Mental 
Hygiene, XXXVIII (January, 1954), 
120-31. 


A report of a study of mental attitudes of 
both parents and their cerebral palsied 
children toward the handicap, which re- 
vealed that 74 per cent of 250 quotations 
showed negative parental attitudes and 
that their effect on personality develop- 
ment should not be underestimated. 


Biock, WILLIAM E. “Personality of the 
Brain-injured Child,” Exceptional Chil- 
dren, XXI (December, 1954), 91-100, 
108. 


Presents a systematic and critical review 
of the literature on the personality of the 
brain-injured child. 


BURKHARDT, CARL A., JR. “Shop Adap- 
tations for the Orthopedically Handi- 
capped,” Exceptional Children, XXI 
(December, 1954), 105-6. 


Briefly describes adaptations in shop 
furniture and machines which help to 
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increase function of arms and hands for 
work in industrial arts, arts and crafts, and 
occupational therapy. Lists sources of 
tools and small machines found useful 
with orthopedically handicapped children. 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS. Selected Games, 
Adapted Sports, Square Dances, Special 
Events. Hartford, Connecticut: Con- 
necticut Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, 1954. Pp. 38. 


Gives instructions on equipment, meth- 
ods, and adaptations for a variety of 
sports, square dances, and games found 
enjoyable by handicapped persons. 


DENHOFF, Eric, and HoLpEN, Ray- 
MOND H. “Factors in Successful School 
Adjustment of Cerebral Palsied Chil- 
dren.” Chicago: National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 1954. 
Pp. 7 (mimeographed). 

Reports a follow-up study of thirty-five 
children four to six years after original 
evaluation to determine which children 
had made a good adjustment to school. 


DowARD, BARBARA, and ROSENBERG, 
CHARLOT. “Teaching Aids for the De- 
velopment of Basic Education Con- 
cepts,” Cerebral Palsy Review, XV 
(September, 1954), 14-15. 


Describes and illustrates two teaching aids 
for use with cerebral-palsied children. 


GILLETTE, HARRIET E. “Preschool 
Training for Cerebral Palsy,” Archives 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion, XXXVI (January, 1955), 31-34. 


Defines and discusses the six phases of 


_ training around which the cerebral-palsied 


child’s education and occupation should 
be built. 


GoRE, BEATRICE S., and STODDARD, 
JANE. Teaching the Cerebral Palsied 
Child. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1954. Pp. 
82. 


204. 


205. 


206. 
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Reports techniques of teaching and de- 
scribes curriculum material that teachers 
of cerebral-palsied children have used suc- 
cessfully. 


Hopkins, THomAs W., BIcE, HARRY 
V., and Cotton, KATHRYN C. Evalua- 
tion and Education of the Cerebral Pal- 
sted Child. Washington: International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 1954. 
Pp. 114. 


Summary of medical, psychological, and 
educational findings and procedures de- 
veloped in New Jersey from 1936 to 1951. 


McCLELLAN, GEORGE A., MCCLEL- 
LAN, Mrs. G. A., and GarctA, ADA- 
LINE. ‘Conference on Home-bound and 
Hospitalized,” Exceptional Children, 
XXI (December, 1954), 104-5. 


Reports a conference to discuss problems 
common to elementary- and secondary- 
school, and hospital classes. 


Myers, ALLEN. “Music Education and 
Music Therapy in Facilities Educating 
Physically Handicapped Children,” 
Bulletin of the National Association for 
Music Therapy, IV (January, 1955), 
7-8. 


Summarizes the present practice and status 
of music education and therapy for the 
physically handicapped. 


NEw York City Boarp oF EpDucA- 
TION. Helping the Physically Limited 
Child. Curriculum Bulletin 1952-53 Se- 
ries, No. 7. Brooklyn: Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, 1953. 
Ppe2i2: 


A handbook devoted to concepts, guiding 
principles, teaching and administrative 
procedure, and medical and psychological 
information for classroom programs for 
physically handicapped children. 


PERRIN, Lots. ‘‘Recreational Activi- 
ties for Crippled Children.” Iowa City, 
Iowa: State Services for Crippled Chil- 
dren, University of Iowa, 1954. Pp. 
vi+118 (processed). 
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A new printing of a popular booklet 
prepared for mothers of convalescent 
children, nurses of children’s wards, recrea- 
tion departments of hospitals, and others 
concerned with play activities suitable for 
handicapped children. 


RICHARDSON, ELIZABETH J., and Kos- 
LER, FRANK J. “Testing the Cerebral 
Palsied (A Study Comparing the Stan- 
ford-Binet, Raven’s Progressive Ma- 
trices, and the Ammons’ Full-Range 
Picture Vocabulary Tests for Use with 
Cerebral Palsied Children), Excep- 
tional Children, XXI (December, 1954), 
101-3, 108-9. 

Reports a study on the usefulness of these 
tests for evaluation of the intelligence of 
the severely handicapped cerebral-palsied 
children. 


SHANNON, VicTorIA. ‘When Children 
Are Born with Defects,” Children, II 
(January-February, 1955), 27-31. 


An interprofessional panel gives its views 
on helping parents accept the child with a 
congenital defect. 


THEIL, ELLEN A. “Some Observations 
concerning Curriculum for Teachers of 
Children with Cerebral Palsy,” Cerebral 
Palsy Review, XV (April, 1954), 3-5. 


Reports a study based on replies to ques- 
tionnaires sent to seventeen colleges and 
universities and on the examination of the 
catalogues of twenty-five other institutions 
regarding their offerings for teachers of 
cerebral-palsied children. 


UNITED CEREBRAL PALSY OF NEW 
York City. Cerebral Palsy, A Social 
Problem. New York: United Cerebral 
Palsy of New York City (47 West 57th 
Street), 1954. Pp. 48. 


Includes three papers on the child with 
cerebral palsy and his family, the dilemma 
of the adolescent, and the needs of the 
adult. 


WEIGL, VALLY. ‘Music as an Adjunc- 
tive Therapy in the Training of Chil- 


214, 


215, 
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dren with Cerebral Palsy,” Cerebral 
Palsy Review, XV (October, 1954), 9- 
10. 


Describes how music at the Cerebral Palsy 
Unit at Public School 85 in New York City 
has aided in promoting relaxation, stimu- 
lating activity, strengthening muscles, and 
improving muscle co-ordination. 


Wortis, HELEN Z.; COOPER, WIL- 
L1AM; and SIMONSON, MARY PHELAN. 
“The Home Visit in a Cerebral Palsy 
Treatment Program,” American Jour- 
nal of Occupational Therapy, VIII (No- 
vember—December, 1954), 260-62, 276. 


Recommends that home visiting by a social 
worker for the purpose of integrating the 
program at home and at school be adopted 
as a regular part of the cerebral-palsy 
treatment program, 


Yum, Loutse G. “A Nursery School for 
Cerebral Palsied Children,” Children, I 
(July-August, 1954), 138-42. 


Describes the social, educational, and 


~ treatment program at the experimental 


and demonstration center of the Michael 
Reese Hospital nursery school, Chicago. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


216. 


214; 


218. 


CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EpucaTIoNn. A Guide for Hearing Test- 
ing of School.Children in the Public 
Schools of California. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1954. Pp. vi+30. . 


A guide to school administrators and school 
health personnel in setting up and ad- 
ministering a hearing-testing program. 


Curry, Lorre. ‘‘Home-School Rela- 
tionships,” Volta Review, LVI (Janu- 
ary, 1954), 24-27. 


Reports a study showing the extent of 
dependence of the home on the school. 


FusFELD, IrvinG S. Counseling the 
Deafened. Washington: Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Kendall Green, 1954. Pp. 22. ° 
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Discusses other factors incident to the 
handicap which must be considered in addi- 
tion to those factors which are common to 
both handicapped and nonhandicapped. 


Grace, Joun F. “A Better Under- 
standing of the Deaf through a Public 
Relations Program,” Exceptional Chil- 
dren, XXI (January, 1955), 130, 150- 
ry hs 


Summarizes types of public relations 
programs being carried out in fourteen 
schools for the deaf, the media being used, 
and the results of these programs. 


Harpy, WIttiAm G. “Hearing Aids for 
Deaf Children?” Volta Review, LVI 
(October, 1954), 355-58. 


Presents arguments in favor of the use of 
hearing aids in the educational program. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN. “Educational Prob- 
lems of the Deaf,” American Annals of 
the Deaf, XCVIII (November, 1953), 
431-77. 


Includes the papers delivered at a con- 
ference on exceptional children on various 
problems by leaders in this area. 


KEASTER, JACQUELINE. “‘How Shall the 
Deaf Child Be Educated?” Volta Re- 
view, LVI (September, 1954), 293-97. 


Discusses problems of deaf children and 
evaluates the advantages of the resi- 
dential school, the city day school, and the 
day class for the deaf. 


NeEtson, Boyp E. Talks with Parents 
and Teachers of Deaf Children. Ogden, 
Utah: Utah Schools for the Deaf and 
the Blind, 1954. 5 pamphlets. 


A series of pamphlets dealing with educa- 
tional problems of the deaf. 


O’CoNNoR, CLARENCE D. ‘What Is 
‘Special’ about the Education of the 
Deaf?” Volta Review, LVI (September, 
1954), 291-92, 318. 


Points out the particular problems in the 
teaching of the deaf. 
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225. O’CONNOR, CLARENCE D. “Children 


226. 


HE 
of Deaf Children as Compared with 


228. 


229; 


230. 


231, 


with Impaired Hearing,” Volta Review, 
LVI (December, 1954), 433-39. 


Describes New York State’s over-all pro- 
gram for deaf children. 


Poutos, T. H. “Planning a Social 
Studies Program for the Deaf,” Volta 
Review, LVI (December, 1954), 443-46. 


Discusses selection of content and grade 
sequence as major problems in developing 
social-studies programs for the deaf. Calls 
for consideration of children’s interests in 
line with limitations such as reading level. 


RUTLEDGE, Louis. “Aspiration Levels 


Those of Hearing Children,” Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, XIX 
(September, 1954), 375-80. 


This study of matched groups of institu- 
tionalized deaf and institutionalized hear- 
ing children adds further support to the 
belief that goal-setting may be somewhat 
characteristic of a stable personality. 


SANDBERG, MABEL W. “Rhythms and 
Music for the Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing,” Volta Review, LVI (June, 1954), 
255-56. 


Discusses types of music activities suitable 
for deaf children and the place of such 
activities in the total education of the 
child. 


Volta Review, LVI (February, 1954), 
57-77. 


An entire issue devoted to articles on vo- 
cabulary-training by leaders in this field. 


VorcE, ELEANoR C. “Your Child is 
Deaf: Advice for Parents,” Volta Re- 
view, LVI (May, 1954), 201-4. 


Presents advice to parents from the teach- 
er’s point of view, 


WAKEFIELD, Haves. ‘Readiness for 
School Program for Hard of Hearing 
Children,” Hearing News, XXIII (Jan- 
uary, 1955), 3-4. 
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Reports results of a six-year experimental 
program for preschool hard-of-hearing 
children in the St. Paul area, showing that 
it is beneficial to begin children as young 
as eighteen months on a readiness-for- 
school program. 


Work, Mrs. Rosert. “Working with 
Your Young Deaf Child,” Volta Re- 
view, LVI (March, 1954), 114-17. 


Gives advice to parents on acceptance of 
the child’s handicap, on training in lip- 
reading, on family relations, and on activi- 
ties for the child. 


SPECIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 


ADAMS, ForREST H., LUND, GEORGE 
W., and DISENHOUSE, ROBERT B. ‘“‘Ob- 
servations on the Physique and Growth 
of Children with Congenital Heart Dis- 
ease,” Journal of Pediatrics, XLIV 
(June, 1954), 674-80. 


Reports conclusions of a study of 229 chil- 
dren, using the Wetzel Grid technique. Re- 
sults indicate that children with congenital 
heart disease do not necessarily have ab- 
normal growth in terms of rate of growth or 
of physique. 


BAKwIN, Harry. ‘“‘Psychologic Aspects 
of Dietary Deficiency States,” Journal 
of Pediatrics, XLV (July, 1954), 110- 
14. 


Considers the influence of various dietary 
deficiencies on psychologic functioning. 


CONNECTICUT STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EpucATION. Keeping Your Sick Child 
Happy in Bed. Hartford, Connecticut: 
State Department of Health, 1953. Pp. 
28. 


Contains suggestions for creative activities 
for the child, for family activities, and for 
arrangement of the sickroom. 


DEvtTscH, CYNTHIA P. “Differences 
among Epileptics and between Epilep- 
tics and Nonepileptics in Terms of 
Some Memory and Learning Vari- 


237. 


238. 
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ables,”’ Archives of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry, LXX (October, 1953), 474-82. 


Results indicate that patients with idio- 
pathic and symptomatic epilepsy show 
somewhat similar impairment in perform- 
ance of memory and learning tasks, and 
that both these groups are more like each 
other than either group is like the non- 
epileptic group. 


Epilepsia: The Journal of the Inter- 
national League against Epilepsy, Third 
Series, Vol. II (November, 1953), 7- 
178. Boston: Dr. Jerome K. Merlis, edi- 
tor (150 South Huntington Avenue). 


This entire issue consists of papers by: 
authorities on the medical, psychological, 
and vocational aspects of epilepsy. 


HEALTH INFORMATION FOUNDATION. 
Rx for Healthier Children. New York: 
Health Information Foundation, 1954. 
Poze. 


Reports the accomplishments of fifteen 
Pennsylvania communities in correcting 
health impairments in school children 
through co-operation of public schools, 
physicians, parents, and community or- 
ganizations. 


JoHN Hancock MutTvuaL LiFe In- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Diversions for the 
Sick. Boston: Health Education Serv- 
ice, John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., 1954. Pp. 30. 


Suggests a variety’ of activities to keep a 
patient amused while in bed. 


LENNOX, WILLIAM G. “The Social and 
Emotional Problems of the Epileptic 
Child and His Family,” Journal of 
Pediatrics, XLIV (May, 1954), 591- 
601. 


Discusses the problems of mental defect 
and epilepsy and the factors of heredity 
and marriage. 


McMvtLten, Marcery D. How To 
Help the Shut-in Child. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1954. Pp. 192. 
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A manual of practical and inexpensive 
ideas for parents of homebound children. 


NEBELUNG, RAymonp G. ‘‘Recurrence 
of Rheumatic Fever in San Francisco 
Public School Children: Special Classes 
versus Regular Classroom Instruc- 
tion,” Journal of School Health, XXIV 
(March, 1954), 82-91. 


Results indicate that good environmental 
care is necessary to protect against relapse 
in the first two years following return to 
school after the initial attack. 


NEw JERSEY STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
HeattuH. “Proceedings of Governor 
Robert B. Meyner’s Conference on 
Epilepsy, Trenton, New Jersey, April 
28, 1954,” Public Health News (New 
Jersey State Department of Health), 
XXXV (September, 1954). 


An entire issue devoted to papers by 
authorities on various aspects of the prob- 
lems of epilepsy. 


NEw JERSEY STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH. “Proceedings: A Social Work- 
ers’ Institute on Heart Diseases, 
Newark, New Jersey, October 7, 14, 21, 
1953,” Public Health News (New Jersey 
State Department of Health), XX XV 
(October, 1954). 


An issue presenting papers on medical, 
social, psychological, educational, and vo- 
cational aspects of heart disease. 


WALLACE, HELEN M.; LENDING, 
Miriam; and Ricu, HERBERT. “Con- 
genital Heart Disease in a Medical Re- 
habilitation Program,” Journal of 
Pediatrics, XLV (September, 1954), 
273-84. 


Describes the various aspects of a program 
for rehabilitation of persons with heart 
disease. 


YAHRAES, HERBERT. Epilepsy. Public 


Affairs Pamphlet No. 98. New York: 


247, 


248. 


249. 


250. 
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Public Affairs Committee, 1954 (re- 
vised). Pp. 28. ' 

Supplies facts on the nature of epilepsy 
treatment and gives advice on education, 
marriage, and employment. Discusses 
aspects of prevention. 


SPEECH DISORDERS! 


BERKO, MArtTIN J. “Psychological 
Measurement and Its Applications in 
Speech Correction,” Journal of Child 
Psychiatry, TII (April, 1954), 93-101. 
Reviews experimental studies reported in 
the literature to determine personality 
traits of speech defectives with no obvious 
organic involvements. 


CARRELL, JAMES, and PENDERGAST, 
KATHLEEN. “An Experimental Study 
of the Possible Relation between 
Speech and Spelling Errors,” Journal 
of Speech and Hearing Disorders, XTX 
(September, 1954), 327-34. 


Reveals that inferior ability in phonetic 
discrimination may be of etiological sig- 
nificance in some children with functional 
articulatory defects of the type studied in 
this experiment. 


Dixon, CARMEN, and SHELLEY, DEL. 
“Correcting Speech and Hearing Dif- 
ficulties,’ NEA Journal, XLIV (Jan- 
uary, 1955), 47-48. 


Audio-visual materials which have proved 
useful to workers in speech and hearing | 
fields are described and their sources listed. 


EISENSON, Jon. “Has Your Child a 
Speech Difficulty?” Parents’ Magazine, 
XXTX (October, 1954), 129-33. 

Discusses such problems as faulty articu- 


lation, stuttering, cleft palate, retarded 
speech, and defective sound production. 


251. LLoyd, GRETCHEN WRIGHT, and AINs- 


WORTH, STANLEY. ‘The Classroom 


1See also Item 122 (Abraham) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the March, 1955, 
issue of the Elementary School Journal. 
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Teacher’s Activities and Attitudes Re- 
lating to Speech Correction,” Journal 
of Speech and Hearing Disorders, XIX 
(June, 1954), 244-49. 


Reports a study of the classroom teacher’s 
participation in, and attitude toward, 
speech-correction programs. 


McCarty, DoroTHEA. “Language Dis- 
orders and Parent-Child Relation- 
ships,” Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, XIX (December, 1954), 
514-23. 


Discusses the influence of home atmosphere 
on the child’s acquisition of speech and 
considers the use of psychotherapy with 
children with nonorganic language dis- 
orders. 


MecuAM, MERLIN J. “‘Complexities in 
Communication of the Cerebral Pal- 
sied,” Cerebral Palsy Review, XV (Feb- 
ruary, 1954), 9-11, 14. 


Gives suggestions for speech therapy in the 
communication frame of reference with a 
nucleus vocabulary of familiar and con- 
ventional words and grammatical con- 
structions. 


MILES, MADELINE. Do You Know Your 
Cleft Palate Child? Bradford, Penn- 
sylvania: The Author (23 Williams 
Street), 1953. Pp. 16. 


Explains the causes of the disorder, types 
of clefts, associated defects, and what par- 
ents may do to obtain help and treatment 
for the child. 


ROSENBERG, SEYMOUR, and CURTIS, 
James. ““The Effect of Stuttering on the 
Behavior of the Listener,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLIX 
(July, 1954), 355-61. 


Reports a study showing that listener be- 
havior is significantly affected by stutter- 
ing. 


TonN, MARTIN. ‘Speech Problems? 
You Can Help!” Midland Schools, 
LXIX (January, 1955), 16, 26. 


Discusses the expanded speech services in 
Towa schools and what the classroom teach- 
er can do to aid the speech problems of the 
pupils. 


257. VAN RIPER, CHARLES. Speech Correc- 
tion. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1954 (third edition). Pp. 582. 


This revision of a basic textbook on the 
nature, causes, and treatment of various 
speech disorders includes new techniques 
and new points of view. 


258. WESTLAKE, HAROoLp. ‘Understanding 
the Child with a Cleft Palate,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XXXTX (1953), 
165-72. 


A review of the problems of cleft palate. 
Gives principles of speech-training and 
suggestions on aiding the child’s adjust- 7 
ment to the problem. 


SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL- 
NORMAL CHILDREN? 


259. CRAIG, GEORGE S. “‘Don’t Fence Them 
Off,’ CTA Journal,? L (February, 
1954), 10, 34-38. | 


A critique of the program in California for 
helping retarded and handicapped chil- 
dren. 


260. GoopLAD, JoHN InxsTER. “Some Ef- 
fects of Promotion and Non-promotion 
upon the Social and Personal Adjust- 
ment of Children,” Journal of Expert- 
mental Education, XXII (June, 1954), 
301-28. | 


A statistical study of the differences in social 
and personal adjustment between groups of 
promoted and nonpromoted children, with 
implications for educational policy govern- 
ing the classification of pupils and for the 
subsequent instruction of slow learners in 
elementary schools. 


2See also Item 42 (Gridley) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the January, 
1955, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 


3 Official publication of the California Teach- 
ers Association, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
2, California. 
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Kvaraceus, W. C. “Handwriting 
Needs of Mentally Retarded Children 
and of Children in Regular Grades,” 
Elementary School Journal, LV (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 42-44. 


Describes a study to determine whether 
mental retardation of children has any 
influence on kind or amount of difficulty 
with handwriting. 


McCartney, Louise DaAwtey. “A 
Differential Program for Mentally Re- 
tarded Children of the Exogenous 
Group,” Training School Bulletin, LI 
(April, 1954), 27-33. 


Describes a comprehensive program of a 
non-project type aimed at helping a par- 
ticular group of mentally retarded learners 
develop specific skills and abilities. 


SCHLANGER, BERNARD B. ‘“Environ- 
mental Influences on the Verbal Output 
of Mentally Retarded Children,” Jour- 
nal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
XIX (September, 1954), 339-43. 


A comparative study indicating inferiority 
in speech‘ output of institutionalized men- 
tally retarded pupils, with a consideration 
of some implications. 


WALLIN, J. E. WALLACE. ‘The Prob- 
lem of Mental Retardates,” School 
Executive, LXXIV (September, 1954), 
60-61. 


Discusses the mandatory Special Edu- 
cation Act of Delaware and the underlying 
premises on which it is based, as well as the 
provisions in other states for education or 
training of children with very limited 
mentalities. 


Woops, LynpA. “The Highest Fence,” 
CTA Journal, L (September, 1954), 
23-24. 


Reports the results of a special-class pro- 
gram for mentally retarded pupils and 
points out that such pupils are often not 
accepted by other pupils in the regular 
classroom. 
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BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


266. ANDREW, GWEN H., and Lockwoop, 


267. 


268. 


269. 


270. 


Hitpa. “Teachers’ Evaluations of the 
Mental Health Status of Their Pu- 
pils,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XLVII (April, 1954), 631-35. 


Reports a co-operative survey conducted 
by the Michigan Department of Mental 
Health and the Battle Creek public schools, 
using an eleven-item rating scale of 
pupil adjustment. Two per cent of the 
children were severely maladjusted. 


CHLOPINSKI, KATHERINE, and PAR- 
SELL, RutH. ‘Sociological Study of 
Behavior Deviations in the Private 
Schools of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” Nervous Child, X (Nos. 3-4, 1954), 
425-46. 


Reports a broad survey of 364 private 
schools aimed (1) to discover the extent 
to which behavior deviations are recog- 
nized in private schools, (2) to determine 
the character of the deviations, and (3) to 
discover what measures are being taken to 
prevent and remedy behavior disorders. 


FERGUSON, RoBERT G. “‘Some Devel- 
opmental Factors in Childhood Aggres- 
sion,’ Journal of Educational Research, 
XLVIII (September, 1954), 15-27. 


Reviews various theories concerning ag- 
gression and analyzes responses on Rosen- 
zweig’s Picture Frustration Test made by 
thirty-two unadjusted boys in terms of 
superego factors. 


FRANKLIN, ADELE. “Teachers, Not 
Therapists,” Nervous Child, X (Nos. 
3-4, 1954), 368-77. 


Discusses the expanding but unique role of 
the teacher as a community co-worker. 


Hay, Lours. “How the Classroom 
Teacher Can Help the ‘Troubled 
Child,” Nervous Child, X (Nos. 3-4, 
1954), 391-99. 


Indicates how the teacher, within the 
confines of his classroom and his own pro- 
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fessional competencies, the 


troubled child. 


can help 


JosEpH, Harry, and ZERN, GORDON. 
Emotional Problems of Children. New 
York: Crown Publishers, 1954. Pp. 310. 


A practical] guide for parents and teachers, 
covering many difficult situations met in 
home, school, or community. 


PEARSON, EVELYN M., and SAUER, 
MarRItyn. “Guiding the Emotionally 
Disturbed Child in a Normal School 
Environment,” National Elementary 
Principal, XXIV (September, 1954), 
76-80. 


Gives some techniques found useful in 
assisting emotionally disturbed children. 


Rector, BresstrE M. “Approach to 
Emotional Growth in the Classroom,” 
Understanding the Child, XXIII (June, 
1954), 77-85. 


An experiment, using a series of permissive 
and verbally expressive group situations, 
for helping first-graders gain insight into 
their feelings and attitudes. 


ROTHMAN, ESTHER, and BERKOWITZ, 
PEARL. ‘Dynamics of Need-Accept- 
ance Relationships for the Emotionally 
Disturbed Child in the Classroom,” 
Nervous Child, X (Nos. 3-4, 1954), 
387-90. 


Indicates how the teacher of the emo- 
tionally disturbed child must of necessity 
function differently in the classroom from a 
teacher in the ordinary classroom situation. 


SIEGEL, Max. “Personality Structure 
of Children with Reading Disabilities 
as Compared with Children Presenting 
Other Clinical Problems,” Nervous 
Child, X (Nos. 3-4, 1954), 409-14. 


Reports findings suggesting that reading- 
disability cases are not to be regarded as 
educational problems per se but rather as 
emotionally disturbed children who re- 
quire appropriate therapy. 


WASKOWITZ, VERNA. ‘Foster-Family 


21 te 
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[April 


Care for Disturbed Children,” Children, 
I (July, 1954), 125-30. 


Discusses intake procedures, family back- 
ground, case-work treatment, foster fami- 
lies and expectations placed upon them, 
and procedures for periodic evaluation of 
the progress of the child under care. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


BARRON, MILTON LEON. Juvenile im 
Delinquent Society. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1954. Pp. 350. 


Views the problem of juvenile delinquency 
in a comprehensive, societal frame of refer- 
ence and calls for orderly modification of 
the American social structure and of some 
of the values and functions of American 
society. 


BERMAN, Betty. “Juvenile Delin- 
quents Go to School,” High Potts in 
the Work of the High Schools of New 
York City, XXXVI (November, 1954), 
54-62. 


A progress report of the New York City 
School-Court Liaison Program, using a 
school-court liaison teacher, who inte- 
grates the findings of court and other com- 
munity workers and knowledge of the 
New York City school resources to secure 
optimum school adjustments. 


Guiick, SELMA J. “Spotting Potential 
Delinquents in the School,” Exceptional 
Children, XX (May, 1954), 342-46. 


Reviews the available data concerning the 
construction and validation of the Glueck 
Social Prediction Table and indicates its 
potential use in a school program. 


KENNY, JOHN P., and Pursuit, DAN G. 
Police Work with Juveniles. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C Thomas, Publisher 
(327 East Lawrence Avenue), 1954. 
Ppeoie 


A comprehensive textbook describing the 
organization and administration of a juve- 
nile-control division in a police depart- 
ment, police relations with other com- 
munity groups, and individualization of the 
police approach to juveniles. 
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KvaRAcEvus, WILLIAM C. The Commu- 
nity and the Delinquent. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1954. Pp. x+566. 

Outlines a community-wide program for 
study and control of juvenile delinquency. 
Indicates what various agencies can do to 
identify the delinquent and predelinquent 
at an early date, to study and diagnose 
their needs, and to administer treatment, 
using all community resources. 


LANDER, BERNARD. Towards an Under- 
standing of Juvenile Delinquency: A 
Study of 8464 Cases of Juvenile Delin- 
quency in Baltimore. New York: Co- 


lumbia University Press, 1954. Pp. 144. 


An extensive analysis of a variety of data 
available on a census tract as related to the 
study of differential juvenile-delinquency 
rates. 


PEcK, Harris B., and BELLSMITH, 
VirRGINIA. Treatment of the Delinquent 
Adolescent: Group and Individual Ther- 
apy with Parent and Child. New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 
1954. Pp. 148. 

Using case studies, the writer discusses 
various aspects of the delinquency prob- 
lem and presents treatment practices and 
processes that seem especially promising. 


PoLiER, JUSTINE WISE. “The Back-to- 
the-Woodshed Trend,” Child Study, 
XXXI (Summer, 1954), 12-17. 


Comments on the revival of the authori- 
tarian approach to many child problems, 
including delinquency, as a measure of 
today’s retreat from democratic ideals and 
scientific knowledge. 


“Report of the Superintendent’s Com- 
mittee on Delinquency in the Second- 
ary Schools,” High Points in the Work 
of the High Schools of New York City, 
XXXVI (April, 1954), 5-40. 


Presents the recommendations of a special 
committee of principals in academic and 
vocational high schools on the delinquency 
problem. 
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STULLKEN, EpwARD Henry. ‘‘What 
Can the Home and the School Do about 
the Juvenile Delinquency Problem?” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XX XVIII 
(April, 1954), 181-83. 


Defines principles that will aid the school 
in making its optimum contribution in pre- 
venting and controlling delinquency. 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 
Report on the National Conference on 
Juvenile Delinquency. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1954. Pp. 
78. 


Summarizes the deliberations of a confer- 
ence on juvenile delinquency which aimed 
to review past accomplishments, define 
the most urgent present needs, and formu- 
late policies for the future. 


VEDDER, CLYDE B. Juvenile Offender: 
Perspective and Readings. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday & Co., 1954. 
Pp. xui+-510. 

A compilation of readings culled from the 
periodical literature on many aspects of the 
delinquency problem. 


WATTENBERG, WILLIAM WOLFF. “‘Fac- 
tors Associated with Repeating among 
Preadolescent Delinquents,” Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, LXXXIV (June, 
1954), 189-95. 


Compares records of 99 “repeaters”’ against 
235 boys who had only one police contact. 
Repeating was highly associated with poor 
school work, low intellectual ability, mem- 
bership in unruly gangs, and reputation for 


~ mischief. 


290. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN 


FEHR, HowArp F. “Mathematics for 
the Gifted,” National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, XXXVIII 
(May, 1954), 103-10. 


Discusses the problems of motivation, 
identification, and curriculum in the edu- 
cation of the mathematically gifted. 
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MARSHALL, MAx SxrpMorE. “Case of 
the Gifted Child,” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, XL (March, 
1954), 155-62. 


Makes a plea to avoid educational pro- 
grams that force the gifted into a prescribed 
mold. 


Murpuy, GERALDINE JOANNE. “‘The 
Education of Gifted Children: Sugges- 
tions for a Philosophy and a Curricu- 
lum,” School Review, LXII (October, 
1954), 414-19, 


Indicates changes in curriculum, methods, 
and teacher preparation that must be made 
if the gifted child is not to be handicapped 
in the secondary-school program. 


TERMAN, LEwis M., and ODEN, 
Met ita H. ‘‘Major Issues in the Edu- 
cation of Gifted Children,” Journal 
of Teacher Education, V (September, 
1954), 230-32. 


Discusses five major unresolved problems 
that confront the educator who is con- 
cerned with the special needs of gifted 
pupils. 


294, WARREN, JULIUS ERNEST, and Dun- 


LAP, JAMES M. “Special Program for 
the Gifted and the Educationally Re- 
tarded,” Nation’s Schools, LIII (June, 
1954), 50-51. 


Describes how the schools at University 
City, Missouri, provide for the gifted 
child through a modified special-class pro- 
gram and for the educationally retarded 
through a tutorial service. 


295. WHITTENBERG, CLARICE T. “Gifted 


Child in the Normal Classroom,” 
American Childhood, XXXIX (May, 
1954), 18-19. 


Lists seventy suggested learning activities 
suitable for gifted children of varying ages 
and grade levels. Activities are classified 
under subject areas. 


296. WILSON, FRANK T. “‘Educators’ Opin- 


ions about Acceleration of Gifted Stu- 
dents,” School and Society, LXXX (Oc- 
tober 16, 1954), 120-22. 


Reports that 50 per cent of all responding 
groups agree on the desirability of a 
specified degree of acceleration. 


